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Aryan Traces in the Onomastics of Hayasa 


Armen Petrosyan 
Institute of Archaeology and Ethnography, Armenian Academy of Sciences, Yerevan 


Abstract 


Among the attested personal names in the Hayasa onomastics, there are some of the 
probable Aryan origin. Three of them are associated with the religion (Akni, $(a)ummatar, 
taksanna) and one, with the ruling elite of the kingdom (Mariya). If this is correct, it can 
be assumed that the Aryans could constitute a considerable part of the population of 
Hayasa. 
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Among the names of the ruling elite of the Hurrian states of Mesopota- 
mia, Syria and especially of the kingdom of Mitanni, from the 2nd millen- 
nium B.C. on, there are traces of an Indo-Iranian language (Mitannian Ar- 
yan or Mesopotamian Aryan). Aram Kosyan has shown the presence of 
such names in the neighbourhood of Hayasa (in the lands of Pahhuwa 
and Isuwa, to the south of Hayasa) (Kosyan 2006a: 247-258; idem 2006b: 1- 
6), the most powerful state to the North-West of the Armenian Highland 
during the 14th-13th centuries B.C.. Below I will try to show the presence 
of Indo-Iranain names in Hayasa itself. 

The pantheon of Hayasa is presented in a Hittite inscription, probably 
a fragment of an agreement between Hittite and Hayasan kings (KUB 
XXVI 39 IV, 26), in which the gods of fourteen Hayasan cities are men- 
tioned. The god U.GUR of Hayasa is in the first place. His name is written 
in ideogram, i.e., the local god has been brought into correspondence with 


‘For the publications of the inscription, see, e.g., Forrer 1931: 6; for its detailed discus- 
sion: Kosyan 2005: 444-457. 
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the Mesopotamian U.GUR. Probably, U.GUR was originally the name of 
the sword of the god Nergal (= Akkad. ugur, imperative of the verb “de- 
stroy”), which was deified as Nergal’s “vizier” (Lambert 1973: 356; Wigger- 
mann 1990: 215-226). After the Old-Babylonian period (early second mil- 
lennium B.C.), U.GUR was identified with Nergal who was the ancient 
Mesopotamian god of war and pestilence, the ruler of underworld. 

In Hittite and Luwian sources, there are two single references on the 
cult of U.GUR in the cities of Halputilin and Zihila, whereas °U.GUR 
©" Hayasa “U.GUR of Hayasa” is referred to often (KBo IV 13 ii 21, iii 7, iv 
[3], 24, vi 33+; KUB X 82.5; XIX 128 ii 10, vi 19; KUB XXVI 39 iv 26; IboT III 15 
I 6-7) (Van Gessell 1998: 839). This demonstrates that among the lands 
under the influence of the Hittite Empire, Hayasa was the centre of the 
cult of U.GUR. It is obvious that U.GUR was the supreme god of Hayasa 
(Laroche 1947: 105; Haas 1994: 367). 

Nergal had the function of the fire god, too. In Mesopotamia, he was 
identified with the Akkadian god Erra whose name is probably derived 
from the Semitic Arr “scorched” (Roberts 1972: 11-16), while in Syria he was 
identified with the West Semitic ReSep whose name is connected with rsp 
“fire” (Wiggermann 1990: 215, 218). In Hittite tradition, U.GUR was also the 
logogram of Zilipuri, a god connected with hassas “hearth” (Yoshida 1991: 
58-61; Van Gessell 1998: 581). Hence, one may conclude that the Hitttite- 
Hayasan U.GUR among other his functions featured also as the god of fire 
and hearth. In this context it is remarkable that in Hittite tradition Nergal 
was identified with the god Akni whose name coincides with that of the 
Indian fire god Agni. Obviously, the Hittite Akni was a fire god, and his 
name was to be borrowed from the Aryan Agni.” 

In some Hurrian inscriptions of the Hittite Empire, U.GUR sometimes 
figures as 'U.GUR §(a)ummatar/Summatani; also, Saummatari is known 
as an individual deity (van Gessell 1998: 383, 838, 840). The first part of 
these names is compared with Ind. soma (< *sauma; note also that cu- 
neiform u could mark both /u/ and /o/), a ritual drink (also a deity); 
S(a)ummatar is identified with Ind. soma-dhara, soma-dhari “having/ 


holding soma” (Güterbock 1961: 10, 17-18; Haas 1994: 368), and for šum- 


*For the probable Aryan origin of the Hittite Akni, see also Ivanov 1962: 272; Otten/ 
Mayrhofer 1965: 545-552. 
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matani, cf. soma-dhana “containing soma” (Hittite orthography does not 
distinguish between a voiced /d/ and a voiceless /t/). 

In the pantheon of Hayasa, the fifth and seventh gods are represented 
as ”U, and the tenth is °U takSanna-. From other sources the gods ”U of 
Hayasa and Azzi (a land closely associated with Hayasa) are known. ”U is 
the logogram of the storm/weather/thunder god. In ancient Mesopota- 
mia, Syria and Anatolia, this god was frequently portrayed as a man 
holding an axe or hammer (D’yakonov 1990: 142).* Thus, he resembled the 
Indo-European thunder god who with his weapon (cf. the axe/hammer of 
the Hittite, Germanic, Baltic and Slavic thunder gods, the vajra of the In- 
dian Indra, etc.) strikes and kills his adversary the serpent.* Notably, the 
axe would represent the weapon of the North Caucasian thunder gods as 
well (Seferbekov 2005: 77). Taksanna can be compared with IE *tek’s- “to 
fabricate, especially with an axe”, “axe” (cf. Lat. texo “weave, fabricate”, Gk. 
TExtTwv “carpenter”, Hitt. takš- “fabricate”, Ind. taksan- “carpenter”, taksati 
“to form, fabricate”, Avest. tasan “creator”, tasa- “axe”, Old High German 
dehsa “axe”). It is most probable to consider this word as a borrowing 
from an Aryan form related to Ind. taksan. 

The above shows that we may search for other Indo-Iranian names in 
the onomastics of Hayasa. Mariya, the title of some rulers of Hayasa in this 
context is most suggestive (cf. Ind. marya “young man/warrior”) (Ivanov 
2008: 101-112; Martirosyan 2010: 383). 

Three of the considered probable Aryan names are associated with 
the religion (Akni, §(a)ummatar/summatani, and taksanna) and one, with 
the ruling elite of the kingdom (Mariya). Hayasa was the center of wor- 
ship of the god U.GUR and it is very probable that the identification with 
Akni and the epithets s(a)ummatar/Summatani were characteristic for 
the Hayasaen U.GUR. As for °U takSanna and Mariya, they are Hayasan 
names. The Aryan names were characteristic for the rulers of the Hurrian 
states of Mitanni, Kizzuwatna and Syria-Palestine. However, the known 
names of the kings of Hayasa, Hugganna, Karanni, and Anniya, seem not 
to be Aryan. Thus, once the Aryans could constitute a part of the popula- 


° For the thunder god the “axe holder’, see also Petrosyan 2012: 141-156. 
*For the Indo-European thunder god and his combat myth, see especially Ivanov/To- 
porov 1974: 93-95; West 2007: 251-252. 
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tion of Hayasa, yet, the royal dynasty of the country was not of Aryan 
origin. 
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